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FINE ARTS. 

On the past and present state of the Fine Arts 
in Ireland. 
No. 2. 
A new era in the history of the Arts through- 
out the whole of Europe commences in the 
twelfth century. The conversion of the Nor- 
mans to Christianity, and the stability of their 
conquests— ^the fashion of pilgrimages to Rome 
and the HolyiXand — the Crusades, and various 
other, causes, with which we may presume our 
readers to be already sufficiently acquainted, 
concurred to give a new impulse to the human 
mind, and to let in a fresh stream irom the 
fountains of taste, which had been so long ne- 
glected and dried up. 

The influence of these circumstances ex- 
tended even to our remote Western Isle, 
Under the long and. vigorous usurpation of the 
whole monarchy by Turlough O'Connor, King 
of Connaught, the Arts, aft^r a long night of 
darkness, enjoyed a ray of morning sunshine, 
revivifying, indeed, but not intense enough to 
nourish them to maturity. Bridges were, for 
the tiist time, thrown across the largest of our 
rivers ; Castles were built of unusual magni- 
tude: The decayed churches were re-edified 
^th a rude splendour of ornament and decora- 
tion hitherto unknown in the island: Stone 
crosses were raised, of more picturesque form 
and of greater variety and elegance of traceries : 
and the works of our carvers and jewellers more 
than rivalled in execution, as well as taste in 
design, the treasured relics of their ancient fo- 
reign predecessors. _ In the style of art of tlhis 
period, however, we perceive but little change 
from that of the preceding ages; it was still 
the corrupt Roman, only rendered more gro- 
tesque by a greater mixture of Eastern embel- 
lishment. The artists sQso were still chie% to 
lie found in the monasteries, and their labours 
almost exclusively devoted to sacred purposes. 

We have many interesting remains of this 
period yet existing. The Bridges and Castles 
"' Turlough, have, indeed, been long since de- 
stroyed, but the Cathedral Church of Tuilm, 
wliich he- re-edified, and Connac's Chapel at 
Cashel— an edidce ignorantly ascribed to an 
earlier age — still exhibit beautiful examples of 
that style of architecture, known by the various 
^pellations of Saxon, Norman, and Lombard. 
The Stone Cross of Tuam, a dilapidated and 
Neglected monument, may be particularized as 
the finest specimen of its kind now to be found 
'n our Island : and the Cover of the Bell of St. 
Patrick ; the Cross of the Archbishop O'Duhy ; 
'ne Crozier of Cormac MacCarthy ; and, above 
">> the Shrine of St. Manchan, made at the 
e'Jense of Turlough's son, Roderick — a work 
which the annalists call the most bealitiful piece 
of art ever executed in Ireland fofnis pulcher- 
nnutm quod fecit opifej: in HibemiaJ may still 
"« referred to, as evidence of the extraordinary 
"Mellcnce to which the arts of carving and 



jewelling were carried previously to the extinc- 
tion of our ancient monarchy. 

The stormy reign of Roderick O'Connor, 
the last native King of Ireland, must necessa- 
rily have been unpropitious to the advancement 
of the Fine Arts in the island ; yet that un- 
fortunate Prince appears to have given them 
such encouragement as his means allowed, and 
some of the edifices he erected were probably 
not inferior in extent or magnificence to any of 
which the, country could yet boast. Of these, 
the Castle of Tuam was one of the most re- 
markable. It was called " the wonderful cas- 
tle ;" not, however, as seems generally sup- 
posed, from its haying been the first e(£tfice of 
the kmd erected in Ireland, but on accouut of 
its novel construction and great strength. We 
have examined the small remains which yet ex- 
ist of this celebrated fortress, and found it to 
have been erected in the Norman fashion of 
the time. It consisted of a strong keep, with 
an extensive court yard, surrounded by out- 
works, with towers at the angles, and protected 
by a deep fosse, into which the water of the ad- 
jacent river was forced to flow. The Monas- 
tery of Cong, a nobler monument of Roderick's 
reign, is to be seen in its neighbourhood. This 
was the sanctuary in which he himself found 
refuge, and we trust peace, in his latter days — 
a sweeter spot for a wounded spirit to seek re- 
pose in, and to shelter from the storms of a 
world which, to, him at least, was ble-dk, could 
nowhere be found. The proportions of this 
venerable edifice are unusually ample, and in 
the decorati<^ns of the door- ways — in which we 
may observe the characteristics of the pointed 
style struggling for ascendant^ \vith those of 
the old corrupt Roman — there is an elegance of 
taste, and a beauty of execution, which are not 
perhaps to be paralleled in any other monastic 
remains in Ireland. 

The partial conquest of our Island by the 
Anglo-Norman adrenturers, appears to have 
been conducive for a while to the progress of 
the Arts. Their characteristic love of splendour, 
was provided with means for its gratification, 
by the extent of their newly ucquired posses- 
sions. To secure their conquests, they erected 
castles of stem hut princely grandeur; and 
though their historian, Cambreusis, complains, 
in the spirit of a true ecclesiastic, of their in- 
gratitude to Holy Mother Church, yet the ec- 
clesiastical edifices which they founded were 
many, and have never since been equalled in 
beauty or magnificence. In proof of this asser- 
tion, we have only to refer to the Abbey of 
Dunbrody, in the County of Wexl'ord, founded 
by the infamous Hervy de Monte Morres ; the 
Priory of Athassel — so beautifully situated ou 
the Suir ! — in which the bones of its founder, 
the great William I'ltzadelm, repose ; Saint 
Patrick's Cathedral, and the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity (Chi-ist's Church), in Dublin, which 
latter has been erroneously attributed to a 
different period. 



In this pious, or ostentatious spirit, they 
were emulated by several of the native princes, 
who by their valour, or good fortune, still re- 
tained considerable portions of their ancient in- 
heritances.' The Cathedral Churches of Cashel, 
Limerick, and Killaloe, founded by the O'Bri- 
en's; the Abbey of lerpoint, by Donogh 
O'Donogh, King of Ossory; the Abbey of 
Boyle, hy MacDermot, of Moyluffg, and many 
others that might be named, are coeval monu- 
ments, inferior, perhaps, in magnitude to some, 
but in no other respect second to any the proud- 
est structure of their invaders. 

In the ecclesiastical edifices of this period we 
perceive the imperfect triumph of that beautiful 
style of pointed arcliitecture, so long known in 
Europe by the appellation of " Gothic," a term, 
however, which the architectural antiquaries 
of the present age, seem generally disposed to 
reject : towards the conclusion of the succeed- 
ing century it arrived at its highest state of per- 
fection. 

The origin of this style has occupied the at- 
tention, and divided the opinions, of most of the 
learned and able antiquaries of England and 
elsewhere, aiid still remaiiis involved in uncer- 
tainty and conjecture. It would be foreign to 
our purpose, to enter into a minute investiga- 
tion of the various theories which have been 
promulged on this subject; but we may ob- 
serve, that we cordially.concur in opinion with 
those authors— and they are far the greater and 
more judicious number — ^who derive the pointed 
arch, the characteristic feature of the style, 
from the East, and suppose it to have been 

introduced immediately after the Crusades 

To us, indee<), it appears that nothing but the 
most mistaken national zeal could have induced 
learned and ingenious men to employ their ta- 
lents, and hazard their reputation, in the viun 
endeavour to win for Britsiiu the honour of in- 
venting this style, on such feeble grounds as 
those which they have stated^namcly, the sup- 
posed oi-igin of the pointed arch, as having arisen 
from the intersection of two semicircular ones, 
of which an instance has been discovered in a 
church of the eleventh century. A little re- 
flection would, we tliiuk, at onft suggest, that 
the arch formed by a slight deviation from the 
inclined sides that by their concourse form the 
apex of a triangle, would be the earliest and 
most obvious attempt of its kind ; and that it 
M'as so, the observations of the most intelligent 
travellers have proved incontestably. " The 
advocotes of the early origin of the 'pointed 
style' in Gothic arclutecture," says the learned 
Dr. Edward, Clarke, "will have cause enough 
for triumph in the Cyclopean Gallery, at Tiryus, 
exhibiting ' lancet arches' almost as ancient as 
the time of Abraham." And he aftenvards ob- 
serves, that " it is evident that the acute or 
lancet arch is, in fact,«the oldest form uf arcli 
known in the world, and that examples of it 
may be referred to in buildings erected before 
the war of Troy," " Lancet arches" are to be 
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found also in the Cyclopdan buildings of Ireland, i The ecclesiastical Etructures of the l4th, i5th, 
as well as in DiEtBy t^ ^^ early chiirches and and IStk centuries, present a melancholy, but 



round towers, in which that style was still pre. 
served. We have no intention, however, of 
claiming the invention of the pointed style for 
Ireland, for it is not (as certain Boeotian biuUera 
of modern churches seem to imagine,) the mere 
presence of pointed arches in an edifice that 
constitutes what is properly called a Gothic 
building, but the harmonious adaption of all the 
parts of the structure to that, its leading fea- 
ture. And, if we consider that such an ar- 
i-angement must intuitively, and of necessity, 
have occurred to the skilfal architect, who, in 
constructing an edifice, should adopt the pointed 
arch, as the distinguishing characteristic of its 
style, we shall, perhaps, be at no loss to ac- 
count for the origin of " Gothic Architecture ;' 
or for the apparently extraordinary cirrum 
stance of " Gotliic" churches having appeared 
siniultaneousl}' in almost every part of Europe. 
We are borne out, we think, in tliis conclu- 
sion, by a reference to the pointed architecture 
of England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. We see, indeed, the architects of each 
country travelling at one and the same tunc 
towards the same goal, but yet by very different 
routes. Eiich endeavoured, by succ«ssivc efforts, 
tp get rid of uoharmonious incongruities ; and 
though they might, and we are sure they did, bor- 
row occasionally from each otlier the graces which 
individual fine taste suggested, they still pre- 
served in their general details, such individual 
characteristics as make the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of each nation peculiar, and distinct 
from that of every other. If these observations 
be well founded, it is vain and useless any 
longer to enquire wliat country invented tlie 
pointed style of architecture. It was the na- 
tural result of the adoption of the pointed arch 
in ecclesiosticid architecture, at a period when 
the principles of taste began to begenei'ally un- 
derstood and acted upon. " When men enquire," 
says Horace Walpole, "who invented Gothic 
buildings, they might as well ask, who invented 
bad Latin ? The former was a corruption of 
the Roman anhitecture, as the latter was of 
the Roman language. Both were debased in 
barbarous ages, both were refined as the age 
polished itself ; but neither were restored to the 
original standard. Beautiful Gothic architec- 
ture was engrafted on Saxon deformity ; and 
pure Italiansucceededto vitiated Latin." But 
we wander, perhaps, from our subject, though 
we hope and believe our readers will pardon the 
digression. 

We have a few fine examples of beautiful 
pointed architecture in Ireland, as at Kilmal- 
loc, Kilkenny, Adair, Holy Cross, &c. ; but 
the heit of them are poor and meagre in com. 
mrison with those of England and Scotland. 
Tlie " flying buttress," one of the most fanciful 
and striking features of the style, is only, we 
believe, to be seen in our Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral-church of St. Patrick. While our com- 
paratively happy sister islands were advancing 
progressively towards refinement, it was the 
&te of Ireland to be retrograding into more 
than her ancient barbarism. If the English, 
as they " waxed Iiish," lost much of their ci 
lity, the " mere Irisli" gained as little by be- 
coming harrassed and unprotected subje<.t<s of 
the British crown. Misrule and civil war de- 
based and demoralized th.6 island from one ex- 
tremity to the other ; and tlie Fine Arts ap- 
pear to have been reduced to a lovwr ebb, even 
than they had been by the Ua^iisU conquests. 



interesting commentiu^ on the history of those 
times. The edifices of each age are more and 
more barbarous than those of the time preced- 
ing ; atid previous to the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Fine Arts might be said to have been 
almost wholly exiled from the country. 

The preceding obseiTationshave had reference 
chiefly to the progress of architecture in our 
island, but they will apply equally to the fate of 
the sister arts. The churches of the thirteenth 
century were firequently adorned with statues, but 
the Iconoclastic rage of the reformers has saved 
us the trouble of speaking on their merits, for 
it leit us only the empty niches in which they 
had been placed. Not a single statue of those 
times has survived ! We can only judge, there- 
fore, of the sculptors' abilities by monumental 
effigies, which, as we have already retoarked. 
were introduced into Ireland at the close of the 
twelfth century. These are chiefly figures of 
mitred ecclesiastics, or mailed warriors, present- 
ing but little ■j-ariety in their attitudes or cos- 
stumes; yet, though generally rude and un- 
graceful efforts of art, they have often an Egyp- 
tian simplicity, and a boldness of relief, not 
unappropriate to works of their kind, and pos- 
ssibly superior to tiie more laboured productions 
of more recent tiroes, • 

We have still fewer vestiges left us of the 
art of Painting. Some remmns of fresco's 
of the fourteenth century, are still to be 
seen in three or four of our Abbeys, of 
which those at Knockrooy, in the County of 
Gahyay, are the most remarkable. They are 
chiefly interesting to the antiquary for the cos- 
tumes of the time, the design being rude, and the 
colours faded, f We must not, however, con- 
clude that these were the best efforts which the 
painters of those times had produced. The 
eajtern window of the Cathedral Church of 
Kilkenny, erected in 1318, which contained the 
History of Christ, from his birth to his ascen. 
sion, was esteemed so admirable a performance 
of its kind by Rinucini, the Pope's Nuncio, 
that he offered seven hundred pounds for it — a 
large sum in those days — deeming it a worthy 
ornament for Rome itself. It was shortly after- 
wards wantonly destroyed by Cromwell's sol- 
diers ! 

The progressive decline of the Fine Arts is 
equally obsen-able in the productions of the in- 
ferior departments of the carver, jeweller, and 
die-sinker, as -will appear evident on an exami- 
nation of the articles of virtu preserved in the 
cabinets of the few coUectoi-s of our national 
antiquities in Dublin. The ecclesiastical and 
other seals, bishop's crosses, rings, &c. are more 
or less barbarous in proportion to their propin- 
quity to the sixteenth century. We may also 
refer, in support of this position, to the orna- 
mented metal cases of our ancient religioi 
books, of which representations of thi'ec have 
been published in the valuable antiquarian re- 
searches of Sb William Bctham. In the most 
ancient of these — .the cover of the ' Cathach,' or 



* A curious instance of the batlios in sculptnro, ii- 
lastratin^, at Ihe same tiine, tlie antiqnlty uf suiitkiiij;- 
in Irelaml, occurs iu tliv luduiiment of Duuc^h O'Bi-uii, 
King of 'i1iomon<i. who wjjs killed in hjittic JM lii;7, Mid 
iiiU-rrt'd in the Abbyy ol Corciunrw, hi the county of 
Clitrc. He is rupresentcd iu tte ofiutil rpruinb«'Ut imhj. 
turo, with tlie short pipa or iludeen of the Iri^h iu liis 
inouth I 

f Doctor Ledwich, a leamedmiui, but most ignorant 
ftatiqu:u:y, lidicutously supposes those Jrt^s<w*a to h..ive 
been the work of the confederate CatlioUcs of the 
seventeenth century. 



Psalter of Cdiunbkille~a work of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, the figures are not very 
ungraceful in design, or rude in execution. In 
the case of the ' Leabhar I>imma,' a production 
of nearly coeval age, but iu which the figures 
in has relief are evidently restorations, of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, there is a la- 
mentable falling off — awhile, in the case of the 
' Meeshac Ceamachan,' wliich was repaired 
or nev.-ly ornamented in the sixteenth century, 
(1533) the design and workmanship are ut- 
terly barbarous. Finer examples of the caner 
and goldsmith's skill in those times, than those 
we have now noticed (and which may be con- 
sidered, in some degree, as exceptions to our 
general position), may be referred to in the 
pontificalia of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick. These beautiful relics of the early 
part of the fifteenth century consist of a silver 
mitre and crozier, and were, as an inscription 
shews, ( ariifex faciebam,) the work of Thomas 
O'Carty, a Milesian Irishman. The crozier in 
particuUo', which is ornamented with a variety 
of little statues, exhibits an admirable taste in 
picturesque composition, and the most elaborate 
beauty of execution. Doctor Milner confesses 
that in no respect is it inferior in beauty to tlie 
celebrated crozier of William of Wickham, pre- 
served mth such care at Oxford, and jiistly con- 
sidered the most precious ancient remain of 
the jewellers' art in Britain. 

In closing this portion of our subject, we 
cannot help remarking that the progressive 
decay of the Fine Arts in Ireland from the 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, is as 
yet an unwritten chapter in the history of 
our country. Nevertheless, there are few cir- 
cumstances in our annals that more strongly 
depict the debasement wliich it was the un- 
happy fate of Ireland to have suffered in those 
troubled times, or that more strikingly illus- 
trate the indissoluble connection which ever 
exists between the cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
and the civilization, greatness, and happiness 
of a people. If, in such a state of barbarism as 
Ireland was then reduced to, genius had arisjn, 
it should die, like the flower of the dcsart, unn> 
ticed and unknown, for it was not the warrior's 
rude and bloody hand that could preserve and 
chtrish it, or his yet ruder mind that could ap- 
preciate its excellence and beauty. The seed 
should be wafted to some more genial clime, 
before it could be nurtured into vigour. But 
let it not be forgotten that Euglislimen boast 
proudly, that one of the greatest glories of art 
of the Western Peninsula, the monastery of 
Batalha — founded in 1480, by John, King of 
Portugal — was planned by the creative imagi- 
nation of David Hacket — a mere Irishman ! 

[David Hacket succeeded Thomas BaiTy in 
the See of Ossory by provision from the Pope 
in 1460, and it is, perhaps, to him that we are 
indebted for the most beautiful portions of St. 
Canice, the finest Gothic cathedral in our island- 
There appears to be a striking agreement in the 
style of its ornamental parts, with those of the 
Portilguese edifice. He also built the castle 
of Boly, and the arch of the belfry of St. Canice'* 
church, of squared stone. He died in 14T8i 
and was buried in his own church, near the 
high altar, but we believe his tomb did not 
escape the usual desecration of sacred monu- 
ments by Cromwell's soldiers. Had his native 
country afforded him such meafls and such ffia- 
tcrials as were freely furnished him io Portiigal> 
we should not have had any occasion to reltst t« 
Batalha for a monument of his inventive gerf»>-] 



